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A Magazine of Verse 


OCTOBER 1934 


OUT OF A SOUNDLESS LAND 


THE ANGELS IN THE MOUNTAINS 


W' HAD fast wings before 
our pain bound us — 
sun, sun, our eyes’ core, 


gold hawks where hot light found us. 
Death, Death, you count us. 


We had gods’ thighs for bread 

when flew we free there, 

and knew the flesh we wed — 

immortal. Far — oh, see there 
heads, heads, in fee there. 


We wore winged claws until 
the earth betrayed us. 
Gone, gone, the star-sill ; 


{1} 
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ripe birds, we perched, arrayed thus; 
no purple plume dismayed us. 


Our angel insight told 

where death would send us — 
ash, ash, our hearts’ mold, 

in fire forged laws to mend us. 
Song, song, defend us. 


We saw wide earth shrink down 

to nut’s size. Lost here, 

bats, we come now, wing as wind’s clown. 
Dead, dead, the most here; 

breath, breath, stiff frost here 


SONG 


Silent, silent, still as the moon, 

hushed, the heart’s gone home too soon; 
still as the pool no waves dismay 
Death has stolen you away. 


Woesome is the mocking-bird, 
lonely he and speaks no word: 
grief is sole and grayly dressed. 
Death has touched you at the breast. 


Softly, softly, raining cools you; 

Spring is reaching budding through you; 
roots have crowned you, and from seeds 
Death has strung you binding beads. 


[2] 





C. A. Millspaugh 


Stolen, stolen, clay-enfolden, 
sun cannot tomorrow bolden; 
silently lightless night will stay: 


Death has kissed your lips away. 


WHO FLIES FROM FROST 


Who can say for sure the ocean 


is or no the very motion 


of the god who, in his season, 


gives the gasping lung its reason? 
Of all those halted in the spring 
who knows the spurt of it, the sing? 
Only he who flies trom trost 

beyond the purple edge of air 

and sees a burning standing there 


around the hot stabbed Heart we lost. 


BEFORE WISDOM COMES 


lhis brain that learning grew 


just half conceives of you, 
computes in falsehood, teaches 
nothing of the reaches 

where you ride released 


ansiated trom the beast. 


In white conception are 


[3] 
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grape-flesh and slivered star, 
a burn of words, a crisp 
quick whisper and a wisp 

of hair. With eyes agape, 
with things the fingers shape, 
with ears against your call, 

I know these are not all. 
That song the wingers bring, 
the ease the rain will sing, 
the words of those who lip 

a speech between the tip 

of sleep and tip of death, 
these must I know, else breath 
of you will be but breath, 
your dying be but death, 
your living but a lone 

fleet shadow over stone. 


I THOUGHT OF SHELLEY 


I did not know what Death was till 


I thought of Shelley in his bones, 


the bright hair long upon the skull, 


his eager voice asleep. 


It seemed the earth turned upward to me then 


regaled in all the lineaments of the dead! 


the green, the paler leaves, the moon, 


instruments useless in a universal tomb. 





[4] 
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2. A. Millspaugh 


It was no moment, 

no startle in brusque time; 

but Love accosted, known, and terrible! 
Love once gone and going always; 


Love once come and coming evermore. 


SON NET 


I wait in the loudness of peacocks, under the vine. 
Here shall I meet you in shade shorn of leaves. 

At the knell of hollow gourds, in fine 

high heat you will come; through long lain sheaves 
of grain, with fervor of rubies come, with topaz 
innocence gleamingly come. Though thunder cowls 
my night, you will bring sleep to me; on paths 

of sapphire you will slip your feet, and owls 

and moths and noisome birds will wing no more. 
All springs will stir at your drinking, and the bands 
of branches spread their intricate death before 
your coming. By the washed stones, by hands 

of weeds I will know you, clad in purple foam; 


at the sound of bells you will come home. 


PROTHALAMION 


The quick who on a time call back the dead, 
remembering words or meadows where they ran, 
have less pure pangs than they who come to wed, 
where bridegrooms know no brides, no maid a man. 


[5] 
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A bitterer blight than Death’s own horrid blade 

is this in night, when flame snuffs out a flame; 

no deeper doom can evermore be laid 

on him who can’t be wise beyond her name. 

Aye, beauties broken in an insane land 

have value less in sorrow than these twain, 
adventuring fire and fire toward one bold brand. 

They cannot touch! They must not force the grain! 
For men can only watch themselves consume, 

and mock each other’s flare around a tomb. 


ASSIGNATION 


When you have found the lark beneath the leaf, 

and have watched stars, with fingers traced their fall, 
when you have learned the dove and worked its grief 
into your throat, then come for me and call. 

When you know flesh is up-urged growth of earth, 
when you have talked with all the dead of men 

who stride there at your either hand, when birth 
means death to you and death means birth again, 
Oh, come for me and call. I shall be near, 

arranging Time upon my head. I, done 

and dry, will wait, and far back there I’ll hear 

the crash young wonder makes against the sun. 
Remember that I’ll know, though it be dark, 

if you have missed, like me, the leaféd lark 


C. A. Millspaugh 
{6} 


WILD BIRD 


Where has the wild bird gone? Where is it flying? 


It was here. I saw it an hour ago. 
For days I have seen it. I thought the wild bird was staying. 
Where did it go? 


There was red on its wing, but I never heard it singing. 
5 : : 


I fed it. I scattered rice on the bare ground. 
It walked on small feet there where the rice was lying, 
But it made no sound. 


There are bogs, there are marshes, cold, with bright berries 
swaying 

In thickets, and fields where the gold grain fell; 

To stubble and bog-berry must the wild bird be winging, 

Ways it knows well. 


From crumbs and the scattered rice the wild bird is flying. 


It was here, but for taste of the wind-strewn seed 
And bitter wild berry, for field flight and marsh stems 
swaying 


Che wild bird had need. 


Violet Bender 
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LIFE HAPPENING 


HURRICANE 


The day was hollow and the salmon sky 
Stretched taut above a silent palm, 

And the staring bay was a green glass eye. 

The city sucked her breath against the calm, 
And the wind whistled between 

Her teeth and she beat her burnished breast. 
And Death heard, and his wings whirred, and his spleen 
Shivered to her cry, and his chest 

Rumbled and his feet struck storm. 

He fastened his mouth upon her mouth 

And found it sick and warm. 

His mad sweat cleaved her drouth, 

And his passion pierced and drank 

Her anguish, and they tossed 

The sea to terror, and the rank 

Blood clotted on the wind and lost 

Its banners in the earth. And Death was wan 
And satiate. His drunken flight 

Boomed down the broken aisles of dawn. 

The city stretched her throat and wept, 

And life crawled in her womb and she was torn 


With terrible beauty, and passionate pity crept 
Under her broken breasts, her shattered scorn .. . 
And courage was born. 


[8] 


J. Sinclair Shafer 


CLUMSY 


You only see my clumsiness, 

Vague fumbling of the hand 

That reaches, blind with loneliness, 
For yours to understand. 

But you are all a subtleness 

That cannot reach to me, 

Yet, flattered by the wistfulness — 

I let you see, 

Your songs disdain my wordlessness 
With note on vibrant note — 
While | sit dumb, with loveliness 


Rotting in my throat. 


DISMISSAL 


Go from me quietly as seasons go, 

Come not again. 

Let your passage be as slow 

And certain as the lifting curtain of snow 
Or rain, 

That I may never know 

That pain is there, 

Save as one vaguely grown aware 
Of ebb and flow 

Of earth and air, 

Of air and earth, 


[9] 
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Of death, of birth, 

And that more difficult truth to bear. 
Let me not know 

Your purpose, clothe the bare 
Intention with the tenderness of snow, 
Silent and slow 

And certain. Go. 


WHEN DESIRE IS ONLY A WORD 


Laughter is only a cobweb 
Masking a disbelief, 

Toil is only a bandage 
Over the eyes of grief, 


Faith is a banner fallen, 
Heaven a myth forgot, 
Beauty, that once was roses, 
Is dust and remembered not. 


Love is the vanished echo 
From the throat of a wounded bird, 


And time is an endless nothing 


When desire is only a word. 


J. Sinclair Shafer 


TWO POEMS 


ENGLISHMAN IN NEW YORK 


City clear-shining in a liquid air, 

Blue pure air, and brittle sun-lit town, 

3ehold this interloper at Belshazzar’s feast! 

Let your graces, foreigner, go; 

Let your fingered feelings drown! 

What doom the flux will foster, who can know? 
Unfeatured in Time’s womb, stone-blind you stare. 

I hear Time groan to feel within the stony beast: 
The iron and stony monsters in a row, 

With frosty attitude and haughty frown; 

The surge of Whitman where the new men come and go 
With such a rapid stride. Stronger the least 

Of these than my sick lords whom Time will bury — 


Durham and dying Oxford, Lincoln and Salisbury. 


I turned away from those avenging towers, 
And found their crimson woods beyond the woe 


Of automobiles pulsing to and fro, 


Red leaves like the petals of flowers. 
I broke deep in the woods. Deeper. Deeper. Alone, 
The sound of silence pierced me to the bone. 

For leaves and silence over the world are ours; 

They never say, Go, foreigner, go home! 


But even there I remembered how autumns come 


{11} 
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Sadly with rain, in England, and smoke from distant farms; 
And how the fog would wrap us in his arms. 


FIND GREAT MEN 


Find great men and hold them fast. 

Run them to earth in secret places and throw down your 
nets ; 

Take them by force; leave all for their sake. 

Find a great saint; find a great sinner; find both in one. 

Take courage from the bone structure of their skulls; 

Feel, in the grasp of their hands, that all is loss — 

Money and folly and passion and praise — 

All, all loss! when to hear their voices is possible, 

And to converse with the aged rocks in their company, 

And to drain, through them, the inexhaustible springs of 
life. 


Strive with them, insult them, give them pain! 

Fight for them, show the little men, show them! 

Triumph in the discomforture of the little who meddle with 
the big; 

And if the great are discomforted, betray them never! 

Love great men in the past, but find great men in the present! 


When you have found a great man, find yourself. 

Be with him of the rocks that bore you both. 

Plunge, plunge in yourself! Take heart — 

Oh, take heart of courage that Time has reached this man 


{12} 


John Theobald 


And that you have found him, and that you live both at once. 
Wither old habits — refuse shelter! Die and die and die! — 
Get all history dead! Burn and ravage and slay! 

Then rise in glory transfigured! Rise ready for all! 


John Theobald 


FISHERMEN 


Mesh cast for mackerel 

by guess and the sheen’s tremor — 
imperceptible if you haven’t the knack — 
a difficult job, 


hazardous and seasonal: 

many shoals all of a sudden, 

it would tax the Apostles to take the lot; 
then drowse for months, 


nets on the shingle, 

a pint in the tap. 

Likewise the pilchards come unexpectedly, 
startle the man on the cliff. 


“Remember us to the teashop girls. 

Say we have seen no legs better than theirs, 
we have the sea to stare at — 

its treason, copiousness, tedium.” 


Basil Bunting 


{13} 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A TREE 


How many childhoods framed within 

The tree’s tentacular and fearful shadow, 

How many deaths lived out in sunlight 

As the mind surveys 

The feathered branching streets of its rebellion! 


For all the journeys narrowed in my brain 
Spring from this stalk 

And seed themselves in slumber. 

So I am hostage and mute dial of the year, 
Musician of the seasons. 


If wood were giass, within this scaly stem 
What beating vein would strain its symmetry, 
What fluid agony betray 

The gilded trances of its leaves! 

An alcohol and madness of decay 

Caresses what it kills 

With red and sulphur-splendid dungs! 


The sunlight is a smiler with a knife, 
The apple spins within a hissing void, 
The leaf uplifts its holocausts, 

And every rusting blade of grass 

Is marksman of my feast, 

Blond harpy, clock, and skull. 


Time plucks my sleeve. 


{14} 


H. R. Hays 


The vine ascends fluttering its alphabets, 

Its bangles and its wares, 

Its signals of farewell. 

[ am no amateur of fruits and fleshy things, 
I know the ghost of leaves distills 

A fluid subtler than the sun which fills 

The sieve of sense. The mind, an apple, 
Falls yet does not fall. 

And these confusions populate the soul. 


H. R. Hays 


OF THIS KIND 


Please, please remember that the earth, salt-cheap and rusty, 
Locks up solid sunlight in its gold 

In the copper-silver-bronze veined ruggedly 

Glinting in the sluice of the patient miner; 

And that the inner earth has too its flowers — 

Emeralds, ruby-stones, flower colors 

Jammed and crystaled, mineral gardens 


Of glass undentable flowers. 


Since what I am and have for you is of this kind, 

I beseech you, loving you and wanting also love, 

I beseech you to consider the prospector — 

Why he stakes a claim, how motivated works the earth 
Until his wealth lies found. 


Sherman Conrad 


{15] 
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FIVE SONGS OF GROWTH 
THE MOTHER 


She lays her head upon the strong 
Blue-skirted knees 

And feels the peaceful hands along her hair; 
Whether beside the sea, 

Bending to knees of sand, to hands of air, 


Or at a symphony, hiding her face 

In the full skirts of music — the deep folds 
With the strong knees beneath — 

Her head smoothed 

By the blown grace 


Of a flute’s breath. 


Beside her bed at night, in the crook of her arm on a table, 
The dark is invoked, and the mother is found 

Who takes the round 

Head in her hands, the forehead on her knees, 

And then dissolves in peace, 

Leaving power behind her, and no sound, 


WIFE OF TIME 


The child of time is sparrow-shrill, 

The bride of time can speak and sing, 

The wife of time is fruitful, weaving the act, 
But her throat is still. 


{16} 


Anne Channing 


Time’s juices first in his child keep tender 

The leaf-quick growth of bone; 

Sweet energies pour out in the bride’s singing, 

Until the woman’s skeleton, recoiling from surrender, 


Tightens, and turns to stone. 


Still her flesh is giving, weaving, making, 
But the hard bone-tree distils no leaf 
That can take from the bone the bone’s aching, 


And the marrow of grief. 


EARLY RESPIT! 


The sky sheds no seed, 
The water has no breed, 


The sand no dynasty. 


And a child plays alone 
In the blue sea-sun, 


Sharing this virginity. 


On the beach the wild plum 
Flowers where no bees come, 


And no foretelling 


How she will drop her white 
Shells, on a windy night, 


To the small fruit’s compelling. 


[17] 
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The sun above the sea 
Burns softly, lets them be 
Safe from fruition now, 


A while untouched, unfading: 
The brown child wading 
And the wild plum bough. 


CONSPIRACY 


Conspiracy: her naked feet 

Smooth on the wooden stair, 

Heavy between her shoulder-blades 
The mother-braided hair; 


Slight on the round door-handle 
Her hand that makes it turn — 
Conspiracy, the midnight, 
Conspiracy, the moon. 


The small fresh moon that rides the wind 
Exhales so wild a light, 

The brushes of the seashore pines 

Are dipped so deep in flight, 


They seem to wash remembrance out. 
Her nightdress, white and thin, 
Flutters, a challenging memory, 
Against her night-cold skin; 


{18} 


Anne Channing 


Remembering the empty bed, 

The easy door ajar, 

The tick of darkness in the house, 
And the excluded star. 


Over the many-pointed grass 
She creeps, and through the door, 
(Conspiracy, the stair) until, 


Conspirator no more, 


She lies, a cool Persephone 
Debating that and this: 

Was that wild moon her mother, 
And here, the land of Dis? 


EVENING SONG 


Children at the crossing 

At the shut of day: 

With their black hair tossing 
They toss the light away, 


Nor miss it from their play. 


But the star of evening 
Creeps into their glee: 

With their pleasure weaving 
Through the woven tree, 
He joins them silently. 


Anne Channing 


{19} 
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HIDDEN LAND 


NEW-BORN 


Not new; the invisible ghost may be, but not the fair 
Sockets and bones ancestrally imbedded there. 


The old dynastic eyes, with their metallic blue 
Anvilled on centuries, were only mortgaged too. 


The sullen-flowing blood within might verily be 
Hers by a present lien, but not the racial knee. 


Aeons upon aeons conspired together 
To make the seasons of her earthly weather. 


Weary must be the antique skeleton 
Of the long pilgrimage in urgency begun. 


BIRTH 


If but the shift nocturnal 

Of darkness in the eye 

Sets golder color burning 
Across a daybreak sky, 

How yellow must the morning 
Impinge upon the brain 

That until this diurnal heat 
In crepuscule has lain; 


{20} 


Kathryn Worth 


How costly be the circumstance 
Of light we scarce would mark 
To one whose eyeball yesterday 
Was winnowed of the dark. 


ANNUS PRIMUS 


Now are you kin to moles and all 
The blind things sublunary ; 
You grope in tunnels, lost and wary, 


Confronted by a shadow wall. 


You turn your eyeballs to the sky; 
But what for you is there, 
Who watch the moon and planets stare 


And know not what they signify? 


Small tidings from oblivion 
Can reach you in your hidden land, 
Who know not yet whose image and 


Whose superscription bears the sun. 


DAINTILY NOW 


Daintily now her tympanum 
Receives the alien bruit 
Of birdsong in the treetops 


And midges at the root. 


[21] 
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Her incus feels the cricket 
Make tumult in the grass; 
But not within the labyrinth 
Translation comes to pass. 


Strictly her eardrums garner 
The wind and rain and thunder; 
But still her brain must puzzle 
And still her heart must ponder. 


IMMACULATE WITH SILENCE 


Immaculate with silence 

These lips are muted yet; 

Remains the word to falter 

Which ages can’t forget. 

A whisper stirs the jungle, 
Primeval hosts kneel down; 

The beast is genuflecting 

For man assumes his crown, 
Strange lips through which creation 
Challenges beast and bird, 
Strange mouth, bow down to utter 


That first stupendous word. 


Kathryn Worth 


BY THE RIO GRANDE 


DESERT 


My dream of the desert was this: 
Dense glare of the sunlight pouring 
Over dune upon dune of white sand, 
Windless, forever scouring; 
With here and there a sparse cactus 
Outspread to the distant mountains; 

And at night, the white light of the moon, 
Over the dim sand-fountains. 


My day in the desert was this: 

Deep sweep of the raincloud going 
Slowly, trailing its fringes, 

Over upland valleys flowing. 

From the wall of the west to the east 
Spreading its rainbowed edges; 
Folding blue turbans upon 


The distant sky-poised ridges. 


My life in the desert was this: 

A drowning and a wakening, 

Like the rigid beat of a drum, 

And then the drum slowly slackening ; 
Che light breeze of the cool dawn, 


And the glow of the sunset scattered — 
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Roses on ridgy peaks — 
And neither that very much mattered ; 


The tamarisks tall before 

The pale brown mudwalled houses, 
And the peppers hung by the door 
Where the blue-green alfalfa drowses. 
The vast cliffs, bronze in the light, 
And the mesa high over the valley; 
And the sound of guitars at night 
Out of some dim dark alley. 


For my heart by the desert was changed, 
A dream came and filled me fully; 

The stars hung more close in the night, 
The dust of the day had grown holy. 

No one could be less lonely 

Than I in the sunlight and stillness. 
Life was a dream without end, 


And death was the end of life’s illness. 


THE DANCERS IN THE PLAZA 
Santo Domingo 
Let my feet touch the grey earth - 
Touch the grey earth; 


Let my hands wave boughs green-feathered, 


Soft, immortal. 


[24] 


John Gould Fletcher 


Let mine eyes droop to the ground, 


Lids be low ered; 
Feeling earth tremble 


Under many thudding feet. 


Let my forehead heap grey clouds — 
Heap grey clouds - 

Soft as feathers, stirring, seething, 
Over the blue mountain range afar. 


Let my breath bid them come closer, 
Rising to thunder; 


Blue clouds darkening, 


Grey drift over the cornstalks bowed. 


Let my lips salute the rain — 
Salute the rain 

As the sunlight blazes, wavers, 
Over the long stamping lines 
Of the dancers in the plaza: 
Earth that keeps its pact with sky, 
Life’s long drum-beat, 

Heat that smoulders, 


Melted down to speechless stone. 


NOMAD’S SONG 


B 


the blaze of the last camp-fire 


We will eat, we will drink, we will be merry, 


[25] 
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Watching the sparks fly upward; 

The flame-fed pifion burn red. 

The peaks will wear high scarlet plumes, 

The desert beneath us turn purple, 

The mesas burn gold, the rainclouds drip crimson, 
Rainbow-fringed at the tip; 

While we feed our last long camp-fire 

With the resinous pifion, awaiting 

The hour when a blue hush shall take 

Mile on mile, canyon-wall behind canyon-wall, 
Ridge after ridge, summit beyond black summit, 
Mountain range above mountain range — 
Fading to silence. 

Then seeing grey ash, glowing coal 

Quench our signal-flame’s earth-constellation 
That kindled the edge of the darkness, 

We shall descend once again, 

Slip out like gray ghosts of cliff-dwellers 

Beyond the last camp-fire, into the desert’s cold heart. 


SONNETS OF LIFE 
I 


At one time I had faith; now that is gone. 
At one time | had hope; that is gone, too. 
At one time love, like a broad burning sun 


Lit up my path and made my old life new. 


[26] 


John Gould Fletcher 


But that time now is past; bowed with the years 
Before I am old, and broken with the weight 
Of too much knowledge, drained of useless tears, 
For the last moment of life I idly wait. 

Who can live long with a cold empty heart? 
Should I live long or little, this I know: 

That when to darkness I at last depart, 

I shall have given all I could bestow; 

I shall take with me nothing in my death, 


Having cast on mankind my love, hope, faith. 


II 


Joy taught me grief and grief has brought me laughter; 
Life gives me death; shall death not offer life? 

From so much toil must nothing follow after, 

Is there no prize for pain, no crown for strife? 

Who knows, who knows? From what far shore is blown 
Silence we hear though it speak naught to us? 

From what dark sphere pours the great night that, sown 
With stars and sleet, by quickening shall renew us? 

Is there a mockery in the light of day, 

And in dark night a secret well of sorrow, 

That through the sunlight’s power we pass away 

But in dumb sleep join yesterday to tomorrow? — 
Shaping the web of time that, red or green, 

Falls like a blanket quenching truth unseen. 


(27] 
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Ill 


Now were I free to choose my way of going 

What would I soonest take for my reward? 

No mighty victory to the dumb sky glowing, 

No golden city by the midnight starred. 

This, only this — more strength to bear the weight 
Of a day’s burden that — my back knows well — 
Holds all the past packed dense; to share the fate 
Of life about me, mingling heaven and hell; 
Some souls to love, nor crave love in return; 
Some friends to keep, nor doubt their loyalties; 
Bread broken oft in tears — so let me burn 

A lost spark, voiceless in the raging seas! 

Till at the last, in slackening dark release, 

Grant me, O Life, the cold eternal peace. 


IV 


Immeasurably the empty vault of heaven 

Cold, dark and naked looms above, unlighted ; 
An ocean without bounds whereto, fate-driven, 
The soul of man must go, when time is plighted. 
A thousand prayers into this void are hurled, 

But none are answered, none could ever be; 
Within its depths how many a ruined world 
Reflects some broken gleam of majesty! 

Man is the tragic afterthought of time, 
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Peering into the gulf, he there discovers 

The long march, slowly rising from the slime, 
To the last summit he must share with others — 
Spirits unseen. Quick as life’s cup is made, 


Death fills it up with hemlock and nightshade. 
y 


The setting sun drifts slowly over the world; 
The light breeze rises, moving steadily on; 
Through pinnacles of dewy leaves unfurled 

Soon will sweet sleep and darkness bring the dawn. 
So many thousand years have shaped this clay, 

So old this world was ere I came to be; 

Life seems a midge’s dance within a ray, 

And death the sky’s unanswering vacancy. 

So must all perish, every living spark 

Sink to the final void from whence it rose, 

And the warm earth roll horror-stricken, dark 
Beneath the weight of equatorial snows. 

No matter, since great deeds, once pure and bold, 


Today grow idle dreams, a tale long told. 
VI 


Each morning I cried out, “Where is the Christ?” 
Lifting my empty hands to the dumb heaven; 
And every nightfall weariness sufficed 


To make my soul forget how it had striven. 
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The world still bowed before the Lords of Hell — 
Odin, Priapus, Mammon — every day 

Ten million Judases strove their Lord to sell, 

And heaven was dumb and had no word to say. 
Then weary, hopeless, beaten by the lies 

Of life I wandered on a city street; 

And there a starving man with piteous eyes 
Stopped me and asked me for a bite to eat: 

I who had called on Christ in my mad pride, 

Like Caiaphas now idly turned aside. 


VII 


Less than a grain of sand is man, far less; 
Less than the wind the utterance of his heart; 
Less than the rain his power to damn or bless, 
Less than the dust the temples of his art. 

He is a feeble force, a flickering flame 

Upon the summit of a mountain; high 

Across the night he strives to scrawl his name: 
But soon he fades; too soon has power to die. 
And there is lesser effort in his thought 

Than in the atom’s whirling drift of spheres; 
Though he has learned through cunning dearly bought 
To count the stars, he cannot count his tears. 
O outcast heir of dumb eternity, 

What is there left for you to do but die? 
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Vul 


Not in the night, for night has need of men; 

Not in the noon, for noon is sick of power ; 

But in the dusk of early dawning, then 

Over the hillslopes let it come, mine hour. 

As the earth wakens, let me see the Word 

Blaze through the eastern gates, and be outspread 
[In orient glory, by mankind unheard, 


ring of light, about earth’s head. 





So will be daunted, and the grave 
Will be consumed in a mounting crown of rays 
Up to the zenith rising, wave on wave; 
To mark for me the last of earthly days. 
\s the world wakens to its work again, 
Let me slip out, a ship, athwart the tides of men. 
John Gould Fletcher 
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COMMENT 


ANOTHER BIRTHDAY 


HEN this article is read, its writer, winds and tides 

permitting, will be in old Peking—or, by a Nanking 
decree, in new Peiping. But, new or old in the mere detail 
of cognomen, she will find the same ancient capital whicl 
charmed and soothed her as she first passed through the 
Tartar Wall during the last year of the Manchu dynasty, 
when the infant Pu-Yi, now Emperor of Manchukuo, was 
still on the Dragon Throne. From under the green-tile 
roof of the Chien-Men, the gate most beautiful of all, she 
will look across from the top of the wall to the yellow roofs 
of the once-Forbidden City, lifting their new-moon curves 
out of encompassing foliage. And in spite of wars and 1 
mors of wars, in spite of European turmoil and Asiati 
distress and American unrest, she will feel a sensation of 
i 





inviolable peace, of peace enshrine 
freshment of the world. 

The beautiful architecture of northern China is an 
tecture of roofs. A recent visitor, my sister Anna Monroe, 
wrote home of them: 

Even straight lines are wavy. As you look 
at the stone copings there is no heaviness, n 


anywhere; the roofs seem lifted from u 
so many layers and colors underneath that th 





and deep-piled velvets laid over each other an i [ 
or the wind to show edges of colors and textures Chen the colors 
of the tiles—gold, turquoise, deep blue, all shade cree and 
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the rarer very beautiful egg-plant color, against the soft gray 


of the stone; and then the vermilion and gold below of the build- 


ings themselves—and never a harsh color or a hard one. They 


often look as casual and as soft and transient as a tent on poles 
covered with silks and embroideries and ruffled up by a wind. 


I shall follow Ezra Pound’s advice and “rest me with 


Chinese colors.” 
That journey around the world via Russia and Siberia 


to Peking was so long ago that not only the Manchu but 
the Romanoff dynasties seemed secure on their thrones as 


I passed by; and the World War had not begun, and 
PoETRY was still undreamed of. But the dream began soon 


after I landed in San Francisco in January of 1911; the 


estate and esteem of poets were in a malodorous ebb-tide, 
and something must be done. After a half-year of rebellious 
meditation and one memorable conference with an author- 
financier, a plan begun to take shape, and the would-be, 
soon-to-be editor was arguing with men of might for her 
crazy unheard-of project, the endowment of a magazine 
to be an o1 yan ot the poets, by the poets, for the poets, to 
give them their own corner, their own rostrum to speak 
from to the noisy world. 
[he story has been told in these pages and elsewhere 

there is no need to repeat it here. Let me turn rather to 


nemories of those early experimental days, when, 





‘ial basis being firm after a year’s work, the poets 


themselves were the next concern. The quiet office in Cass 


Street, with the former owner’s huge mirror over the mantel, 
the chairs and the big oak desks lent by the landlord 
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these were waiting, but would the poets come in, in the 
flesh or the spirit or both, to make the spaces vocal and 
clutter up the cubbyholes with manuscripts? Sure enough, 
many of them answered promptly the editor’s letters of ex- 
planation and appeal. John Masefield, Ezra Pound, John 
G. Neihardt, an unknown Bostonian named Amy Lowell 


—many others—sent encouraging words, even sometimes 
submitted poems. 

Into the midst of this correspondence dropped a friend’s 
letter of warning which seemed like a setback. It enclosed 
a circular from a Boston firm of publishers announcin 
another poetry magazine, to begin one month earlier than 
ours with the very title we had pre-empted. It looked as if 
Boston had stolen Chicago’s idea, for our project had won a 
first-page interview months before in the Chicago T'ribune, 
and had been noticed in many newspapers. ‘To keep ahead 
of such an insinuating rival we must be sly and secret—we 
must begin with October instead of November or later, and 
appear a week ahead of the first, trusting that the rival 
would not achieve his announced October date. Great was 
the excitement, many the words of wrath as we counted up 
to find, among the few poems which had already come in, 
enough acceptable ones to make an epochal first numbe 


There were two sonnets on Poetry, appropriate for page 


one, from our next-door middle-west neighbor, Arthur Davi 


son Ficke of Davenport. There were two poems from the 


militant American-Londoner, Ezra Pound, one of them a 
salutation to Whistler: 
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You also, our first great, 
Had tried all ways, 
Tested and pried and worked in many fashions; 
And this much gives me heart to play the game 
There was Helen Dudley’s lovely lyric to a lover un- 
| 


known—poor Helen, already stricken with the il 


held her captive for fifteen years more. A fine eight-page 


Symphony of Viexican Garden in four movements 


gro, pr sostenuto, etc. had arrived to remind us of 
the sisterhood of the muses—this from a poet we had never 


heard of, one Grace Hazard Conkling. And there was a 


ef ly: ( England by a new young poet. 
But thes not enough—what should we do to fill 
proper number of pages in our ever-to-be-remembered first 


nber! Mrs. Henderson and I consulted—would Harriet 
Moody let us have one of William Vaughn Moody’s un 


blished poer from the complete edition of her dead 





husband’s works which she was preparing? Of course she 
ld when 1 she ever deaf to an appeal for the art 


he loved! She and the Houghton-Miffin Company lent us 





I Am the |} Moody’s interpretation of the contra- 
‘tory eter! ‘] ine, “ark of the law and its breaker.”’ 
eighteen pages, which, wit! teen of 
( ials and ar incements, including that heroic first 
of an hur and one Subscribers to the Fund, made 
ti th I res oO oul fi St sh () ( 
not disc the Boston I tie title bec 1e 
satel S id the Octo! tf P 
pepte 1912, antedat ) ut o mont! 
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The Poetry Journal of Boston, which kept up a spasmodic 
existence for about five uncertain years. 

After that, there was no more trouble about contribu 
tions; they came heaping in from everywhere—good, bad, 
and indifferent—to be sifted by the wondering editors. The 
Imagists quietly set a new fashion, laid down laws for a 
new discipline—a fashion and discipline which, scarcely 
heard at first, boomed through a loud speaker after two o1 
three years. ‘Tagore brought Indian airs into the Cass 
Street office, and again Mrs. Moody came to the rescue by 
inviting the Bengal poet and his son and his son’s wife to 
lodge in her hospitable mansion when the distracted editors 
did not know where to put them. Great was the exciteme: 
when Lindsay’s General Booth arrived in an ordinary 


morning mail, to be followed soon by the sandy-haired 
prairie poet in person, he of the beetling brows and the 


thunderous voice as of Jove himself. Carl Sandburg, placid 
in a bustling world, followed his Chicago Poems into the 
office, expressed dissent with the undemocratic goings-on of 
nations, and could not be disturbed when the critics tried 
to howl down his ideas of poetry and his Levinson Prize. 
And when Edgar Lee Masters, never placid, newly rescued 
from bitterness by the success of Spoon River, came storming 
like a thunder-cloud or roaring out Gargantuan laughter, 
the editors thought that Illinois, with her great trio of 
poets, was indeed the top of the world. 

But it was not only Illinois. One day, when the editor 


happened to be alone in the office and was herself doing 
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some “first reading,’ she was thrilled by the immaculate 
precision of a sequence of brief war poems signed Wallace 
Stevens—for by that time, early autumn of 1914, the war 
had begun its murderous course “to make the world safe 
for democracy,’ and we were preparing a War Number, 
with a $100 prize attached. 

The war—how could our fragile little enterprise survive 
through the crash of nations! Yet somehow or other it did 
survive, as a rose-bush may keep its head up in a storm when 
Poets went to the front and some of them 
Aldington, who had praised death in his 

in Porrry’s second number, now, in full 


death in the mass, cringed with horror and 





ed the slaughter of the innocents. And Joyce 
Kilmer and Alan Seeger and millions of the youngest and 
strongest were killed. 

But the spirit of man must be served—there must still 
be singing, still poets, interpreters, trying to find their way 
through the havoc. And, as other havocs followed that of 

ar, they still needed their place, and new voices were 

ays beginning new songs. 


Among them all, certain personalities stand out in my 
memory W peculiar distinctness. Sara ‘Teasdale used to 
bloom like a violet in the garden of poetry, shy, modest, 


but delicately persistent and sure of herself; with a richness 
of loyalty in her character which made her friends always 
sure of her. She would come up from St. Louis in the early 
days; later in New York, after her marriage, one would 


ran 
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invade her semi-invalid retirement and feel the perfume of 
her presence and the keen rightness of her mind. Edna 
Millay was, in her gorgeous youth, a flower of another 
color, standing up tall and brilliant in the thick dark 
woods of the world, finding her own bright way to the sun. 
Then the procession of associate editors who companioned 
me in the Portry office—Alice Henderson, keen as a blade 
to feel the quality of each new aspirant for the favor of the 
muse; Helen Hoyt, alive to her finger-tips in the unfailing 
ecstasy of life; Eunice Tietjens, tall, dark, luxuriant, real 
istically observant in the far-flung travels of her body and 
mind; Marion Strobel, faceted with many lights and colors; 
Jessica North, sensitive, humorous, as wide-awake to every 
impression as a prairie a-flower in June—to know well such 
women as these has been so rich an experience of feminine 
character that all women of history and myth and fiction 
become more luminously alive. 

And the men—so many of them—who have at least 
nodded in passing. In San Francisco two or three times 
I saw George Sterling, who must have been as handsome 
as Apollo in his youth, and even then and to the end of 
his days was a somewhat battered god. His publisher told 
me, beating the table for emphasis, that he was the greatest 
poet since Dante, but George had no such fond illusions 
he gauged exactly fame’s futile favors and obstinate denials. 
It was in California also that I spent some hours with 
Robinson Jeffers, whose physical power and spiritual self- 


sufficiency seemed as untroubled and invulnerable as one of 
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those tide-washed rocks he showed me at Point Lobos. An- 
other man of might was Hart Crane; the office trembled 
when he walked into it, or would have trembled if he had 
not been lithe and graceful in his strength. For a brief 
half-year Emanuel Carnevali was associate editor, flashing 


fitfully and impatiently upon manuscripts and other affairs 
of poets the brilliant prism of his Italian Renaissance mind 


until he was stricken by a strange illness and went ba 
to his native Italy. And later, from 1925 for two years, 
+} 


ie young George Dillon brought to the PorTry counsels 
steadier flame, brilliancy of a more Anglo-Saxon quality, 
leaving the editor shadowed when he left the office to try 
advertising, and, hating it, to fall heir to Guggenheim and 


Pulitzer awards which took him across the sea for a while. 
Looking through Poetry’s guest books—they did not 


is a reminiscent adventure with contrast- 


begin until 1919 
ing personalities. 


Carl Sandburg, Robert Herrick and Lola 
Ridge are neighbors on page one. On page two Conrad 
iken is followed by Vachel Lindsay; then Robert Nichols 


rorget which—with 


ing from England or Japan—I 


W. H. Simpson, of Chicago and Arizona, and Carlos 
Williams signing below, all in March and April. On the 
page ot 


\islas Szukalski, the temperamental sculptor 


from Prague, drew a mythical watchdog; and Lew Sarett 
ade his first appearance, with Edward Steichen, the photo- 
phic artist, and Clement Shorter, London editor and 
nopolite, just below. Page four gives me a pang, for it 
opens with the name of Mary MacLane, whose tragedy was 
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a spectacular success in youth, followed by neglect which 
stilled her voice, left her to bitter loneliness, and thinned 
out her blood and brain until death was a relief. Then 
by way of contrast, comes the mercurial Padraic Colum 
from Erin, and the obstreperous Edgar Lee Masters, long 
a frequent visitor. 

The record lures me on—what strange fate brought to 
gether on page five Wallace Stevens from Hartford, Mar 
jorie Seiffert from Moline; Alice Corbin from Santa Fe, 
Arthur Ficke from Davenport, Jean Catel from Paris, and 
lastly our own beloved Henry B. Fuller of Chicago! Close 
the book—to follow such a record with comments would 
require a volume! 

Close the book—it is too crowded with memories! Let 
me turn my thoughts once more to old China, where I shall 
be thinking somewhat wistfully of Porrry—or forgetting 
it—when this birthday editorial is read. There are later 
records, from page six to one hundred and sixty-six or 
thereabouts. Close the book—there is too much to say! 


H. M. 


TOWARD STANDARDS OF CRITICISM 


“Critics are a kind of Tinkers, that make more faults 
than they mend ordinarily,” said Ben Jonson; but it is 
necessary to notice that he was talking about critics, whose 
duty and responsibility of mending are not questioned, and 
not about the legion of publicity agents, literary columnists, 
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book-trade gossips, book-club impresarios, newspaper blurb- 
ists, and publishers’ handymen to whom the business of 
literary promotion and evaluation is today commonly en- 


t) 


trusted. We know from Timber that Jonson would not 


have been at a loss to deal with this modern army of barkers 
ind log-rollers, the “Billy” Phelpses, “‘Kit’? Morleys, and 
Burton Rascoes of Parnassus, “the multitude who commend 
Writers as they do Fencers or Wrastlers’’: but even the 
vigor of Jonson’s scorn would doubtless have been taxed by 
the wholesale commercialization of literature that today 
transcends the wildest nightmares of an Elizabethan poet. 

Jonson was concerned with the “true Critic” whose office 
is ‘not to throw by a letter anywhere, or damn an innocent 
yllable, but lay the words together, and amend them; judge 
sincerely of an Author and his matter, which is the sign 
of solid and perfect learning in a man.” He might have 


reed with Remy de Gourmont’s statement that “one of 





the first duties of a critic is to respect even the bad book 


ble of writing himself” (for he did not 





the critical privilege to every incompetent reader), 
but he certainly would not have shared Mr. MacLeish’s 





ief that ‘“‘there is more hope for poetry in the ignorance of 
the newspaper notices than in most of the criticism which 


he high-brow reviews.” The fear that progress 


comes Out OT ft 
in scientific intelligence foreshadows the death of poetry is 
an old one. Goldsmith expressed it in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Macaulay in the Nineteenth, and Mr. Richards in 


the Twentieth. Criticism remains, however, “the art that 
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everyone practices” ; since this fact is indisputable, it is neces- 
sary to rescue that art from the indiscriminate debasement, 
either to vulgar standards or to the uses of immature propa- 
ganda, that threatens every art. To see this need requires 
little profound reflection, nor any very searching inspection 
of the confusion of taste that prevails today, the hostility 
of vested interests toward intelligent appreciation or creative 
integrity, the rival claims of propagandists, and the surrender 
of most literary organs either to poverty and public ind 
ference, or to the revenue of advertisers, The existence of 
an honest critical journal, and the endurance of honest and 
competent critics, become today almost equally impossible. 
This fact has recently been emphasized by the suspension 
of two American quarterlies, The Symposium and The 
Hound and Horn which have now followed The Dial into 
Limbo, and by a recently published collection of criticism 
from The Calendar of Modern Letters, an English maga 
zine that anticipated their fate early in 1928 after a short 
career of two and a half years. This collection, Toward 


VQTa 


Standards of Criticism (London: Wishart & Co.) has been 
edited by F. R. Leavis. The Calendar was a remarkable 
achievement in independent journalism. Lacking the support 
and appeal of The Criterion, it applied itself solely to mai 

taining what it called, without explanation, “the standards 
of criticism,” and in its practice it admirably vindicated the 
anomalous assumptions of that phrase. The group of young 
writers who contributed most regularly to its pages—Edwin 
Muir, Bertram Higgins, Douglas Garman, Edgell Rick 
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word, Samuel Hoare, Peter Quennell, and J. F. Holms— 
were aware of the fact that apart from duty toward a 
specific creed or doctrine there are responsibilities which the 
intelligent mind must observe—responsibilities toward the 
use of language and the functions of accurate communica- 
tion, toward the use of the natural or trained sensibility, 
and toward the exercise of unprejudiced reason and honest 


logic. These are responsibilities that will exist, presumably 


more purely and uniformly than ever, beyond any goal that 


social revolution sets for itself; and since they are already 


available in that portion of human society that resists the 
ever-increasing discouragement of machine-made taste, radio- 
mindedness, and movie-bred culture, it is imperative that 
they be put to use. 

The cultural prophets of the Nineteenth Century—Ar- 
nold, Ruskin, Emerson, and Adams—saw the impending 
growth of such discouragements, but from their position of 
comparative safety they were unable to calculate the rapid 
process of cultural disintegration or the diminishing value 
of creative and critical integrity. Meanwhile education, in 


the immensity of its resources and systems, has tried to 





equalize the struggle, but with results that are generally 
imperceptible or, to the literary intelligence, irrelevant if 
not actually damaging. The man of letters who deliberately 
sets out to take in the whole inchoate field of contemporary 
public taste either will never set down a word, or will pro- 
duce an Anthony Adverse. Between the extremes of total 


inarticulateness and of ruinous eclecticism the firm creative 
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talent will always have to mediate and decide; for those 
without that talent, the honest critic must act, and the 
honest critic cannot act without an organ. Such organs are 
today becoming, under stress of economic depression, in- 
creasingly fewer—in England perhaps four or five maga- 
zines of dwindling resources and in some cases of almost 
private circulation, and in America fewer than that. Organs 
of historical scholarship or institutional policy cannot be 
admitted to this list ; it must be limited, in fact, to magazines 
that adhere to two rigid principles. They must respect the 
claims of good literature apart from its theme or personal 
bias (this dissociation must be an editorial policy purely, 
of course, and not pursued into the complete analysis of a 
specific book, where esthetic value is inseparable from subject- 
matter and quality of thought); and secondly (an easier 
test), they cannot depend for existence on revenue from 
advertisers. 

There is much that is quotable on this subject in Toward 
Standards of Criticism, but a few paragraphs must suffice. 
One is from an editorial of The Calendar on the future of 
criticism : 

The characteristics of a healthy criticism are invariably “classic,” 
tending towards an ever greater rigidity of principle, organizations 
more explicit, and the canalization of the wide, shallow stream 
of taste. A bird’s-eye view of criticism at the present day—its 
mechanism and conventions, not its exceptional individuals—shows 
a panorama of unbelievable muddle, futility, perversion. It is not 
the external conditions that are to blame. Everybody realizes that, 
with the increase in the popularization of literature, its dissemina 
tion comes under the same control, economic and political, that 
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governs the distribution of foodstuffs. With few exceptions, only 
with varying degrees of compromise, the journals concerned follow 
the “commercial necessity” of deferring about their choice of review 
books, about the length—and often the tone—of the reviews, to the 
neighboring columns of publishers’ advertisements . . . Perhaps a 
more noteworthy result of the popularizing mechanism is its effect 
on the critic-popularizer. From Dryden to Jeffrey, and from Jeffrey 
to Mr. Squire, are two big jumps; and the conclusion cannot be 
avoided that liter representatives of the people degenerate as 
the constituency increases. 


ry 





Another on the duty of those representatives: 


> 





good critic is one who helps the creative situation. The most 
valuable criticism of the past has been that which, directly or by 
implication, limited the contemporary writer’s free 





lom of choice 
matter. Certain modes of expression, expansions 
f a certain nature, certain states of 


p 


being, even, may be shown 
up by the critic as false developments of a preceding tradition, and 
taboo, therefore, to writers who might otherwise waste 


energy in 
experimental blind-alle 


vs. That is all the critic can contribute to 
construct 1ovement of literature, and, apart from this pos- 
: “hy 

I 





l e is only an educationalist, having no part in the dynamic 
of the art he writes about. In this, his ordinary capacity, he can 


be tested by all sorts of standards, moral, social, criminal, personal. 
Perhaps the ost useful are those which judge the critic by his 
ibility to prepare the public beforehand to appreciate the ascendant 


writers, 
Or this from the Jntroduction to the present collection: 


[he fact that the other traditional continuities have .. . so 


com- 
pletely disintegrated makes the literary tradition correspondingly 
more important, since the continuity of consciousness, the conserva- 


tion of the collective experience, is the more dependent on it: if 
he literary tradition is allowed to 


witerary criti 





he gap is complete. 

fe and concreteness; where 
the instruments of thought degenerate too, and 
the testing and energizi 





provides the test for 


with the 
the aca- 





ynsciousness, is debilitated, anc 





bstract, and the verbal. It is of little use to discuss 
values if the sense for value in the concrete—the experience and 
p rception 0 alue is absent. 
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It should be clear that criticism of this kind does not have 
to partake of decadence by paying attention to form and 
style alone. There will never be good criticism that does 
not share the “dynamic of art’? by considering the content 
of literature inseparable from its form. But form and style 
are the means of proving subject-matter, of lifting it up to 
the level of exact thought and mental probity; and a more 
fundamental kind of decadence has usually set in where 
the integrity of artistic craftsmanship is ignored in favor 
of an acceptable subject-matter, however slipshod or loose 
its presentation may be. Ideas of the highest order—re- 
ligious, political, and moral—have degenerated under the 
stress of irresponsible language and workmanship. Cases 
of this kind are observable today at every hand. The maga- 
zines and critics who form a discerning audience for the 
best that is written and thought in any field of literature do 
no injustice to writers. “They rather make the efforts of 
those writers worthwhile, and prepare an audience “great” 
not only in size but in intelligent taste and judgment, for 
the best that literature in any of its branches can provide. 
In an age of transitions and dissolutions, they are indispen- 
sable to the welfare of culture. Whatever their bad fortune 
or untimely deaths may be, they have made themselves assets 
of art and the state. 


M. D. Z. 


REVIEWS 
A POET OF THREE PERSONS 


The Poems of Richard Aldington. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Aldington’s prefatory backslaps against T. S. Eliot may 
mark a station on the Via Dolorosa of that modern man of 
sorrows. And the more so as Aldington is a man of sorrow 
himself. What can be a more dolorous profession than to 
invoke gods whom one believes are dead? and to excite loves 
whom one knows are cold? and to remain loyal to a disin- 
tegrating Empire which one finds oppressive? The most 
sardonic humor could not free so crippled a captive. Alding- 
ton’s humor is rare. His Muse is really good-natured 
enough, but she often whines in what is called the “lyric 


strain,” pleading for beautiful thought against overwhelm- 


[he most timely poems in this book are those youthful 
ones which tell of war. They are not pleasant. The most 


pleasant are the even more youthful, which are pseudo- 


Greek. The most penetrating show up that somber complex, 
British culture, in province and metropolis alike debased, 
and the poet’s nihilistic hatred of debased humanity. Half 
the poems present him a leader in his twenties, during the 
reclamation of Anglo-American poetry from its slump at 
the turn of the century. The middle quarter show how his 
work slumped after the war; the last quarter, how it has 
come back to mastery of the direct and elegant record of 


sensation and opinion. 
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Agnostic whimsey is his weakness; but, by way of com- 
pensation, material honesty is his strength; and, strangely 
enough, the most highly constructed whimsey of all, 4 
Dream in the Luxembourg, is not really a bit whimsical 
but very honest literature indeed. The least interesting 
literature (a phantasmagoric section, Fool 7 the Forest) 
throws most interesting light on the other nine sections. 

A disintegrating culture disintegrates the individuals who 
compose it, and this poem deals with one person split into 
three. The first, or “I,” is a man of our time, more fit 
for an art-culture than for a science-culture. The second, 
or the Conjuror, symbolizes the Intellect, solemn and (sup- 
posedly) malicious. The third, or Mezzetin, symbolizes 
Art, youth, satire, and is (supposedly) irresponsibly gay. 
The split is not clear. Satire is, of course, as intellectual as 
solemnity is stupid—and the poem is a bore. But how it 
improves after the Intellect kills off Art! Although the “I” 
denies the improvement, in doing so, he commands better 
verse than the irresponsible youth, so long as he is around, 
can command or even permit. 

Now, although this split does not dictate the whole 
volume with exactitude, a rough third of it is in the manner 
of Art. Somebody played young Aldington the dirty trick 
of calling him a Faun. He liked it. And this Faun-Nar- 
cissus, when untroubled by the Intellect, indulged a corrupt 
affection for constructing period-furniture verse (from Les- 
bian to moderne) and for publishing juvenile finger exercises 
of the cult of pure beauty. A different third presents the 
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lament of a culture-man that the Faun does not get much of 
a break now-a-days in war or peace. These numbers (clear 
in what they sound and show) are the more beautiful; and 
another rough third (the most beautiful of all) are even 
clearer in teaching. These are the numbers of the Conjuror 
or of Aldington’s real “I,’’ determined to preserve his indi- 
vidual integrity while his national culture is disintegrating. 

Slowly awakened to intellect, sympathetically richer than 
Pound or Eliot, Aldington has always written as good 
verse as they have dug out of themselves rather than out 
of other poets. Less rich than D. H. Lawrence though 
prosodically neater, strong in the struggle against whimsey 


to be honest, w 


-akened by “Stoic” loyalty to the things that 
make him sad, Aldington and the British strain he exem- 
plifies widen in prosodic resources and becomes more didactic 


<3 eS 
while British culture ever 


grows more somber. 

The teaching rises nowhere to consistent philosophy and, 
like the French Symbolist literature, depends in quasi-re- 
ligious coherence merely upon the personal esthetic integrity 
of the author himself. The poet is the maker of beauty 
saluting as an individual other individual lovers of beauty 
in the face of the vulgar mob of rich and poor, rulers and 
ruled, exploiters and exploited, all of whose tasks corrode 
the good things, the true things, the things that are at unity. 
Alas, the poet needs another audience. 

While Lawrence would have extended all sources of 
beauty, Aldington would defend beautiful achievement. But 


because every British individual, when split open, presents 
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a complete cross-section of British culture, what is true of 
one of them is true of another. They oppose the good of 
capitalist culture to the evils of capitalist society. When 
they are split open we see that they are split across as well. 
Intuitively they approach the realization that the makers 
of culture, as opposed to its existing patrons, are in all 
countries thrown together with the makers of wealth into 
opposition against the owners of wealth. The poetry of 
Spender and Auden purposefully and emotionally push this 
intuition towards logical and passionate ends in letters 
while our whole disintegrated culture reintegrates within 
split individuals into the collective forces of revolution and 
counter-revolution. But Aldington rests at a stage before 
this process. That is why his poetry splits into fully truth- 
ful but not fully conscious records set down in sombre 
numbers. John Wheelwright 
TWO PASTORALISTS 
Woman of this Earth, by Frances Frost. Houghton, Mif 
flin Co. 
The Crows, by David McCord. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
“He who searches in the country for a refuge for his 
wounded soul will always think that there he will find 
the charms of which his fancy dreams and the virtues for 
which his heart craves. He who loves the country only as 
an artist will be more likely to get a correct view and to 
see it as it is in fact.” These words were written by M. 


Auguste Couat in a discussion of Theocritus in particular, 
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and of certain Alexandrian tendencies in general; and we 
may extend the principle to cover books of poetry about the 
country. He who seeks in them solace for his wounded 
soul will always find allusions to loam and furrows full of 
charm and comfort; it is the critic’s responsibility, however, 
to determine whether the writer has written as artist or as 
sentimentalist. 

In the present instance we are confronted with two little 


volumes of Twentieth Century bucolics. Miss Frost preju- 


dices the experienced reader against her by her bad habits 
of borrowing—and that is a polite way of putting it. Woman 


this E rth is lo id with echoes oT Louise Bogan’s Bo ly 
this Death: “‘and hear its crying lost”? (‘“‘and hear your 


ing lost”); “the shrinking mind will be unable to reject 





the sig] tort t en hrace clear as the love orf beasts” (‘cold 
on the mind, together with every embrace that agony dreads 
but sees open the love of dogs’): “the angular hound 
urches his b vainst the chill” (“the thin hound’s body 
irched against the snow’’);: “the sound of the axe has fol 
1 the stroke” (“the axe’s sound delay a moment after 
} xe’s stroke’): “above the hill ibove the overgrown 
fiel he hungry mind like a stretched and stiff- 
nged hawk hangs desolate and still”; (“See now open 
( stilled in wi stiffened flight the stretched 

l fl . ” And so on. 
Now o urse it is to Miss Frost’s cri redit that 
s} dmires Miss Bogan; it is not g ‘eatly to her discredit 
he is an inferior poet; and it is valuable to the student 
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of poetry to be supplied with laboratory specimens of the 
difference between first-rate and inferior work. But it is 
not the poet’s function to proffer these; and the critic in 
the poet is responsible for more than the ability to recognize 
merit in others. If he has not at his command genius 
enough to lift the borrowed phrase to a higher level of no- 
bility, and sense enough to know when he has succeeded, 
then, with whatever innocence the artistic impulse has fished 
up its prizes from the unconscious, the critical faculties must 
insist on their being rejected. 

In this exercise Miss Frost is a failure, the more so 
because her ear is inclined in several directions, not simply 
in constant attendance on Miss Bogan. Her mimicry of 
Archibald MacLeish, for instance, appears not only in the 
American-Earth character of her themes but in her typog- 
raphy. The more varied his career in imitation, the less 
respect for integrity a poet will command, and the more 
comical his practice will tend to appear. Thus, to write 

Summer is treason, mingling 
loam and lilacs, lifting 
new flowers out of perished purple, dragging 


six-petalled stars from the rubbish of leaves, demanding 
burns from the rot of last year’s stalks. 


is, artistically, improbable if the writer has not read The 
Waste Land, impracticable if he has, and ludicrous if he 
realizes that anybody else has. The cumulative effect on 
the reader who is subjected (outside of parody) to a con- 
tinual petty bombardment of surprise and recognition is to 
induce him to consider the poet (in this instance, Miss 
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Frost) guilty of either downright unethical practice or of 
gross self-delusion. Unable to come at either the essence 
or structure of what she herself has to say, critical judg- 
ment is apt to dismiss the book summarily as an unorganized 
mélange, satisfying perhaps to the libido of the aspirant, but 
of no substantial objective validity. 

To say that Mr. McCord’s book is sentimental would 
be to say only what he himself professes in a phrase of 
the dedication: “C’est l’ombre du moi que j’étais il y a vingt- 
cing ans.”’ A mood of nostalgic retrospection (though not 
all the poems are nostalgic nor retrospective) gives The 
Crows the emotional integrity that is lacking in Woman of 
this Earth. Permitting himself to transcribe such a mood, 
the writer of verse must recognize the special difficulty that 
its indulgence invites: that in general he commits himself 
to a second-rate kind of composition, to writing say like 
Stevenson; to mellowness become saccharine, to tenderness 
gone bathetic. In a word, the danger of this kind of writing, 
as well as what charm it has, lies in its softness. Mr. 
McCord is never doughy, but there are occasions in his 
book when he certainly does verge on mushiness: the section 
To a Child illustrates the tendency in its more wan aspects. 

It is fair, I think, to argue that Mr. McCord would 
not write quite the way he does had not Robert Frost written 
the way he did, and there are times in Mr. McCord’s book 
when we are aware of him only as an undistinguished pres- 


ence moving in Frost’s shadow. For instance, 
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Wearing stout shoes won’t mean you won’t get muddy; 

But you don’t mind it then, and just a step 

In the clear water is stepping in the sky. 

You break the image, and I’ll argue 

One blue splinter fastens to the sole. 
In general, however, Mr. McCord has enough strength of 
his own to do what Miss Frost cannot—resist the attraction 
of other poets. His originality is tentative rather than 
intense; if we try to locate his position in poetic space, we 
shall find him in the vicinity of a line drawn from Robert 
Frost to David Morton. What makes him sometimes too 
much like Morton is an excessive amiability of temper; it 
would be good for his work to stimulate whatever glands 
secrete a flow of tarter wit. Your good-natured man is apt 
to be too fond of things as they stand. 

In metrical technique Mr. McCord displays a modest and 


generous variety of manners without revealing any ver 





deep cunning in the artifice of versifi 





sation. No one of 
these manners seems more peculiarly his native essential 
idiom than another; none seems more peculiarly his than 
another man’s. Mr. McCord is most likely to make mis- 
takes when he is most lush or lavish, and to be at his best 
when most brief, as in the simple statement of his prefatory 
poem, or as in the concluding Tollhouse: 

This is the way: 

I know not where it goeth, 

But that a man must pa} 

Whatso he oweth, 

And this I say 

As sure as the streams outfloweth 

And the wind outbloweth 
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For gold and silver gone 
His tribute taketh 

More than a body’s brawn, 
Than the blood maketh: 
Yet he shall go on 

rill the heart breaketh 

Or life him forsaketh. 


Rolfe Humphries 
A DUBLINER 


ected Poems, by Oliver St. John Gogarty. Macmillan Co. 
Before arriving at a definition of Oliver St. John Go- 
’s verse, a number of preliminary definitions come to 
Joyce’s Gogarty, Buck Mulligan, is at this early date 
immortal. 





In his own right he has still another existence 
public fact and legend in contemporary Dublin 
ere he is both wit and medico, a licensed air-pilot and a 
citizen. Being all these in one, perhaps he sta 


that falls across the Liffey—and what have 


these to do with the quality of his agile sinewy verse? Little 
enough beyond the suspicion that he is a busy man and that 


verse is written as a release for spontaneous energy. Yet 


character of what he writes seems to be an 


urate reflection of his temperament, and by the skilful use 


t temperament in poetry he has made a place for him- 
in what is commonly called “light verse.” 
s hard to think of Gogarty’s verse being w tten by a 
of any other place than Dublin. Surely no by one of 
sew York or any foot of ground in America. H_ wears his 
in th the irreverent ease of a confirmed ean 
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more than that, with the ease of a man who is rooted in an 
eighteenth-century tradition. His so-called paganism has a 
rationalistic base. His verse is written by a man of un- 
common good sense and quick intellect and by someone who 
is the life of every party. His wit is full-blooded and has 
almost nothing of anger or introspective irony in it. Read ' 
the poems aloud in congenial company, for there’s a scarcity 
of this kind of wit today, and one may depend upon an 
appreciation of it in a civilized environment. The poem To a 
Cock is a good example of its kind, and so is Europa and the 
Bull, which one suspects is expurgated for the occasion of 
appearing in print. With a Coin from Syracuse is already a 
prize piece for anthologies because it illustrates how the same 
robust intelligence adapts itself to sentiment: 

Where is the hand to trace 

The contour of that face— 


The nose so straight and fine 
Down from the forehead’s line. 


More than that, it is one of the few poems that Gogartys 
has written that has structural form, one of the few that 
reaches a destined climax; for Gogarty’s wit has a tendency 
to break away from its original inspiration, to cut itself into 
fragments and to grow again from new shoots. Often he 
recovers his losses by energy alone, placing the right word in 
the line by a sudden spontaneous sense of what would be 
effective for the moment, and then he rushes on to the next 
phrase and the next quick turn of epigram. 

Out of this restless wit that has the means of surprising 
us into new admiration at the very moment when we feel it 
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driving toward mere restlessness and greater speed, the figure 
of Buck Mulligan re-emerges. We shall not go to him for 
the fruits of experience, or even wisdom, but to relax, to 
witness another performance of a sort that only Gogarty has 
to give us. It is not so even a performance as some might 
demand, but its character is unique, and almost as brilliant 


as its recreation in the pages of Ulysses. Horace Gregory 


“A KIND OF VERMONT RHYTHM” 


A Mountain Township, by Walter Hard. Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. 

It requires more than average critical charity to call Mr. 
Hard’s work poetry, but it is possible to say that his not- 
poetry is adequate to its genetic impulse, and at its best 
original and enjoyable 

A Mountain Township confirms the impression made by 
the author’s earlier works, Salt of Vermont and Some Ver- 
monters, that his writing is real and responsible; and that 
as an explorer of the personae and mores of the Bennington 
County Vermonters he has clearly found a vocation. In 
her introduction to 4 Mountain Township, Dorothy Can- 


field Fisher tells us: 


He (Mr. Hard) has been moved to set down, in a form of his 
own invention, a body of folk-talk that has been accumulating for 


a century and a half in a little corner of the States where people 
have the habit of staying put. Asked insistently, as he often is, 
by serious-minded critics if he considers his work as “poetry” he 
only laughs. Questioned—perhaps with some impatience—by a 


self-appointed judge used to more formally literary writers, “But 
if you won’t claim that it is poetry, why print it in short lines 
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as if it were?” he answered with perfect sincerity, “Because I 
think, if I do, people will read it more as I mean it.” Informed 
severely by a doctrinaire of verse, “I can’t see the faintest trace 
of rhythm in your work,” he remarks good-naturedly, “Can’t you? 
I can.” Adding perhaps, as he looks with meditative eyes past 
his interlocutor at the irregular but flexible and never-broken lines 
of our Vermont landscape, “It’s a kind of Vermont rhythm, you see.” 


Of course, the presence of ‘“‘a kind of Vermont rhythm” 
in Mr. Hard’s work is merely evidence that he is a good 
mimic; it has nothing to do with poetry. If there is a dif- 
ference between creation and translation, there is an equiva- 
lent difference between a poet like Robert Frost, whose 
creation flows out of a regional background and experience, 
and a regionalist like Walter Hard, whose function is pri- 
marily that of a reporter of local customs, characters, and 
eccentricities. What Mr. Hard aims to do is to tell true 
stories about Vermonters—there are over a hundred tales 
in this book—and to tell them briefly, reticently, naturally, 
idiomatically. I suppose it is his constant employment of 
the surprise ending that makes me think of an earlier re- 
gionalist, whose province was Manhattan, but there may 
be other points of resemblance. If we keep in mind that 


the final twist, the sudden clearing or clouding of a mirror, 


is the narrator’s goal, we shall be content with no other 
values than verisimilitude along the way. (Would we look 
for beauty or profundity in an O. Henry paragraph?) Here 


are some typical lines from 4 Mountain Township: 


When the Doctor is out Mrs. St ns tends ofh 
Sometimes she dispenses pills; sometimes advice 
Frequently she does some emergency dressing 
And quiets a frightened mother until the doctor comes 
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On a few occasions Mr. Hard errs by introducing edi- 
torial comment into his narrative, as in The Milliner and 
The Carpenter; at other times a thread of softness or senti- 
mentality mars the fabric; but mainly he writes with ad- 
mirable economy and objectivity and with a good dramatic 
instinct. I like best the pieces that gleam with a sharp, 
frequently malicious, Yankee humor; the sombre and sar- 
donic anecdotes are not, on the whole, quite so firmly told 
or effective. But grave or gay—outside its poetic ambitions 

Mr. Hard’s vernacular is invariably above suspicion. 


Stanley J. Kunitz 
NEWS NOTES 


During the absence in China of the Editor of Poetry, the 
magazine will appear under the Acting-Editorship of the Associate 
Editor, assisted by Miss North as Associate. 


he death in August of Mary Austin ended the long and vig- 
orous career of a writer who had made a life-long study of the 
American Southwest and its Indians. Born in Illinois in 1868, 
she spent most of her years in California and New Mexico, pub- 
lishing many volumes of prose and verse on the traditions and 
history of those districts. Her researches into the folklore and 
music of the southwestern Indian were sympathetic and authori- 
tative, her volume The American Rhythm winning particular 
praise in this field. Her autobiography, Earth-born, was issued in 
1931, and disclosed an experience rich in enthusiasm and discovery, 
and remarkable for its pioneer contribution to the history and study 
of aboriginal American backgrounds. 


Mr. C. A. Millspaugh, of Muncie, Indiana, has appeared 
previously in PorTRy with two groups of poems, Past Pitch of 
Grief (November, 1932) and The Porcelain Clay (April, 1933). 
He has appeared also elsewhere, but has not yet issued a volume. 
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Mr. John Gould Fletcher has appeared frequently in Poetry, 
and edited a Southwestern Number for us last December. After 
many years of residence in England, he now lives again in his 
native Arkansas, but has been spending the past summer in New 
Mexico. The latest of his books of verse are The Black Rock and 
Branches of Adam. 

Mr. Basil Bunting lives in Rapallo, Italy. 

Mr. H. R. Hays lives in and near New York, and has been 
co-editor of the irregular literary and critical journal, The New Act. 

Kathryn Worth (Mrs, Walter Clyde Curry) lives in Nashville, 
Tennessee, where her husband is a professor of English in Van- 
derbilt University. 

The other poets in this issue appear here for the first time: 

Mr. John Theobald, born of English parents in Nina Tal, 
Himalayas, went to Oxford University, and after various experi- 
ences in teaching and journalism, has been teaching in the English 
Department at Amherst College, Massachusetts. His verse was 
published in the Oxford Verse anthologies of 1926 and 1927. 

Jacqueline Sinclair Shafer (Mrs. George S.) lives in Miami, 
Florida; Anne Channing (Mrs. Fairfield Porter) in New York 
City; Miss Violet Bender in Philadelphia, and Mr. Sherman 
Conrad in Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Amaranth, by Edwin Arlington Robinson, Macmillan Company. 
Poems of the War and After, by Vera Brittain, Macmillan Co. 
Horizons of Death, by Norman Macleod. Parnassus Press, N. Y. 
Lovers of Earth, by Joseph Leonard Grucci. Albert E. Ignelzi, 
Pittsburgh. 
Poems of William Gayle. Paragon Press, Montgomery, Ala. 
Dream Dust, by Otto Ernest Rayburn, Arcadian Press, Sulphur 
Springs, Tex. 
ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE AND A PLAY: 
The Pleasures of Poetry, A Critical Anthology, by Edith Sitwell, 
ist, 2nd and 3rd Series. W. W. Norton Co., N. Y. 
Mississippi Verse, edited by Alice James. Univ. of N. C, Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Wine and Physic, by Alexander Laing. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Now in November, by Josephine Johnson. Simon & Schuster. 
The Rock, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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